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Deslenguadas. (We are de-tongued.) Somos los del espanol deficiente. 

(We are those with deficient Spanish.) We are your linguistic nightmare, 
your linguistic aberration, your linguistic mestizaje (your linguistic 
miscegenation), the subject of your burla (the subject of your derision). 
Because we speak with tongues offire, we are culturally crucified. Racially, 
culturally, and linguistically somos huerfanos (we are orphans)—we 
speak an orphan tongue. (Anzaldua, 1987, p. 58) 

As Gloria Anzaldua’s quote eloquently describes, Mexicanos/Chicanos 
in the United States have historically suffered derision and mistreat¬ 
ment by the mainstream culture because of their use of nonstandard 
Spanish and English, as well as codeswitching (alternating between 
two or more languages or language varieties). In the field of education, 
codeswitching and the use of nonstandard English and native languages 
among low socioeconomic status (SES) linguistic minority students, 
including Latinos, have generally been recognized as a deficiency that 
needs to be repaired (Flores & Rosa, 2015; Garcia, 2014). Thus there is 
an urgent need to help mainstream teachers develop ideological clarity 
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that will enable them to interrogate their own deficit views of low-SES 
emergent bilinguals, and of the nonstandard languages they bring to 
the classroom. 

Recognizing the need to prepare mainstream teachers to work more 
humanely and effectively with low-SES linguistic minority students, 
we maintain that it is crucial to explicitly help prospective bilingual 
teachers develop their ideological clarity in parallel with their peda¬ 
gogical expertise. This will enable them to understand nonstandard 
language use more accurately and objectively, and resist responding to 
their students from a biased viewpoint. Bartolome (2002) explains that 
ideological clarity refers to the ongoing process that requires individuals 
to compare and contrast their explanations of the existing social order 
with those propagated by the dominant society. The expectation is that, 
by consciously juxtaposing ideologies, teachers will understand if, when, 
and how their belief systems uncritically reflect those of the dominant 
society and support unfair and inequitable conditions (p. 168). 

Much of our previous work focuses on the need to develop mainstream 
teachers’ ideological clarity in order to demystify deficit views, White 
supremacist assimilationist ideas, and meritocratic ideological myths 
(Alfaro, 2008,2015; Bartolome, 2008,2010). In this chapter, we specifically 
highlight linguicist ideologies that are reproduced in bilingual classrooms 
and tout standard language as superior to nonstandard language varieties, 
which are viewed as undesirable. 1 In fact, while one key goal of Spanish- 
English bilingual education is to prepare emergent bilinguals to master 
both standard Spanish and English, it too often comes at the expense of the 
linguistic capital that low-SES emergent bilinguals bring to school (Fitts, 
2006; Flores & Rosa, 2015; Garcia, 2014; Scanlan & Palmer, 2009). 

Our position is that a concerted effort must be made to prepare 
teachers, including those who speak their students’ native languages 
and are members of the same cultural groups, to perceive potentially 
negative language ideologies more clearly and intervene more proactively 
to prevent the potential discriminatory manifestation of such ideologies. 
Being a member of the same ethnolinguistic group does not guarantee 
that a bilingual teacher holds counterhegemonic views of her low-SES 
students. In fact, many Latino bilingual teachers and prospective teach¬ 
ers have likely been infected with deficit and linguicist views of their 
linguistic minority students and must consciously resist internalizing 
and acting on these negative ideologies. 

In our experience, many Latino and bilingual teachers perceive the 
social order to be fair and just and thus see it as their role to assimilate 
their students into the school culture and to ways of speaking and being 
in the world. These teachers generally do not see a need to work against 
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the grain, as they find no fault with the schools’ ideological and material 
conditions; they believe students need to learn to fit in and leave their 
“deficient” cultural and language practices behind. Furthermore, the 
internal colonization of Latinos, particularly Chicanos and Puerto Ricans, 
is fully evident when bilingual teachers show a preference for students 
who most resemble the White middle-class “ideal” (Acuna, 2014; Bloom, 
1991). Research suggests that some Latino/a teachers more favorably 
view lighter skinned Mexican American pupils who speak standard 
varieties of Spanish and/or English (Bloom, 1991). Moreover, it has of¬ 
ten been our experience that Latino/a bilingual teachers promote early 
exit into English and serve as apologists for efforts to sabotage native 
language development. As we discuss later in this chapter, the research 
has begun to capture harmful hegemonic ideologies and practices in 
bilingual classrooms, such as teachers’ disdain for students who speak 
nonstandard varieties of Spanish and codeswitch, and their preference 
for students who speak English. 

As of this writing, bilingual schools continue to proliferate across the 
nation, particularly in California, which is home to one-third of these 
schools (Center for Applied Linguistics, 2014). Given this extremely rapid 
growth and bilingual education’s historical commitment to improving 
low-SES emergent bilingual students’ academic achievement, the press¬ 
ing need to prepare ideologically clear bilingual teachers has become 
even more evident (Gandara & Hopkins, 2010; Gandara & Contreras, 
2009; Gandara & Maxwell-Jolly, 2000; Garcia, 2014; Gonzalez & Darling 
Hammond, 1997; Lewis, Jones, & Baker, 2012, 2013). We argue that 
teachers, in addition to developing humanistic bilingual pedagogical 
practices, must learn to identify hurtful dominant culture ideologies 
and their manifestation in the classroom so they can be prepared to 
intervene and create optimal learning condition for all their students. 

In this article, we first discuss the concept of ideological clarity and 
the need for teachers to develop this ability. We then share the general 
research on teachers’ ideological beliefs and attitudes about linguistic 
minority students, including specific research on bilingual teachers’ 
perceptions of nonstandard language use in the bilingual classroom. We 
conclude by discussing the incorporation of a “cultural wealth” model 
into the study of ideology in bilingual teacher education as a strategy to 
potentially improve the academic and linguistic achievement of linguistic 
minority students. Throughout the chapter we offer real-life vignettes to 
illustrate some of our key points and thus render our arguments more 
concrete and accessible. 

We want to point out that we write from the vantage point of ac¬ 
tive Chicana language-teacher educators and researchers, and former 
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bilingual education teachers and administrators. It is important to note 
that most of our teaching and research experience has been in English- 
Spanish language contexts, so most of our examples in this chapter thus 
reflect that experience. Given that a majority of current bilingual teacher 
candidates are products of restrictive language policies and have been 
schooled under the umbrella of structured English immersion, where 
the acquisition of standard English and assimilation into the dominant 
culture are the ultimate goals, we offer what we hope will be taken as 
constructive criticism from two teacher educators with 30+ years in the 
field of bilingual education. 

Today’s teacher candidates typically enter bilingual teacher credential 
programs without ever having had the opportunity to deconstruct their 
unconscious ideologies and free their minds from hegemonic teaching 
and learning practices (Ek, Sanchez, & Cerecer, 2013). We believe that 
having a well-articulated ideological stance can help a teacher navigate 
the political agendas they encounter, such as restrictive language poli¬ 
cies and anti-Latino public sentiment. We subscribe to an ideological 
framework that challenges the notion of biliteracy development as a 
monolithic construct. We view it instead as the balancing of asymmetrical 
power relations embedded in complex sociocultural relations and ten¬ 
sions. Given the growing recognition of the significance of ideological 
factors in education and the need to address them, the conversations 
of critical bilingual teacher educators have begun to center around the 
challenge of identifying, naming, and confronting the sociopolitical and 
ideological aspects of bilingual teacher preparation and professional 
development (Alfaro, 2008,2015; Bartolome, 2009; 2010; Flores & Rosa, 
2015; Garcia, 2009, 2014; Sayer, 2012, 2013). 

Teacher Ideological Clarity: 

What Is It and Why Do Bilingual Teachers Need to Develop It? 

Giroux (1983, 2001) writes that critical theorists have always 
recognized that the most important forms of domination are cultural 
and economic, and that the pedagogical force of our culture, with its 
emphasis on belief and persuasion, is a crucial element of how we think 
about politics and enact forms of resistance and social transformation. 
Therefore, the explicit study of ideology should be one key principle 
in the preparation of educators. Darder, Baltodano, and Torres (2003) 
maintain that the study of ideology helps “teachers to evaluate critically 
their practice and to better recognize how the culture of the dominant 
class becomes embedded in the hidden curriculum that silence [s] stu¬ 
dents and structurally reproduce [s] the dominant cultural assumptions 
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and practice[s] that thwart democratic education” (p. 13). They recom¬ 
mend that teachers gain a firm understanding of dominant ideologies 
and develop effective counterhegemonic discourses that can resist and 
transform oppressive practices (Darder et al., 2003). 

Gramsci (1935/1971) defined ideology as the power of ruling class 
ideas to overshadow and eradicate competing views, becoming in effect 
the commonsense view of the world. He theorizes that it is precisely 
because schools and other institutions successfully perpetuate dominant 
ideologies and legitimize the existing order that dominant groups need 
not oppress people deliberately or alter their consciousness. Given their 
pervasiveness, ruling ideologies as perpetuated in schools are generally 
invisible, and where they are perceived they are generally considered 
“natural.” In fact, Eagleton (1991) explains that, because a society per¬ 
ceives hegemonic ideologies (such as deficit views of linguistic minority 
students and romanticized, supremacist views of middle-class White 
students) to be natural and self-evident, alternative ideas are generally 
overlooked because they are considered unthinkable. He maintains that 
dominant “ideologies exist because there are things which must at all 
costs not be thought, let alone spoken” (p. 58). 

Consequently, we contend that, in addition to mastering the neces¬ 
sary technical skills and content knowledge, bilingual teachers need to 
acquire the critical skills that will enable them to deconstruct the so- 
called natural and commonsense negative perceptions they may hold 
about their low-SES, immigrant, and other linguistic minority students. 
In fact, the limited research on teachers’ ideological orientations suggests 
that they typically reflect the dominant culture’s deficit assimilation- 
ist, classist, linguicist, and racist views of these students, the language 
varieties they speak, and the communities they come from (Ek et al., 
2013; Flores & Rosa, 2015; Sleeter, 1993, 1994; Zeichner, 2003). 

Freire (1993) reminds us that teaching and learning in schools 
constitutes a political act tied to the ideological forces that operate on 
behalf of the dominant class. Education never is, has been, or will be a 
neutral enterprise (p. 127). If teachers are to experience a breakthrough 
to epistemological solidarity, they must strive to become ideologically 
clear, particularly on issues of standard and nonstandard language use 
in the dual language classroom, so as to “announce and denounce” ideo¬ 
logical or structural obstacles to teaching for equity and social justice. 

Unmasking Dominant Discriminatory Ideologies: 

What Do We Know about Teachers’ Ideological Orientations? 

Although no research definitively links teachers’ ideological stances 
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with particular instructional practices, many scholars have suggested 
that their ideological orientations are often reflected in their beliefs and 
attitudes and in the way they interact with students in the classroom (Co- 
chran-Smith, 2004; Hollins, 2014; Marx, 2006; Marx & Pennington, 2003; 
Nieto, 2005; Sleeter, 1993,1994). In a recent literature review on teachers’ 
beliefs about English language learners, Lucas, Villegas, & Martin (2013) 
conclude that additional research is needed because many findings are 
inconclusive. Nevertheless, they note that various studies suggest that 
teachers continue to perceive emergent bilinguals as deficient. 

Interestingly, although there is a profusion of literature examining 
educators’ beliefs and attitudes, few systematic attempts have been made 
to examine the political and ideological dimensions of these beliefs and 
attitudes, or how educators’ worldviews reflect particular ideological 
orientations. Indeed, teachers’ beliefs and attitudes tend to be treated in 
the literature as overly psychologized apolitical constructs that magically 
spring from the earth and “merely” reflect personality types, individual 
values, and personal predispositions that have little to do with the larger 
political, ideological, social, and economic order. In other words, we know 
little about whether or how teachers view and rationalize the existing 
social order in terms of race/ethnicity, socioeconomic status, language 
variety spoken, and whether or not their views influence how they treat 
and teach low-status, linguistic minority students. Moreover, there is still 
little acknowledgment that teachers’ beliefs about the legitimacy of the 
greater social order, and about the unequal power relations it creates 
among cultural groups at the school and classroom level, be taken into 
account to improve the educational processes and outcomes of linguistic 
minority education. 

Thus, although limited, teacher education research indicates that 
prospective teachers, regardless of their ethnic background, often have 
beliefs and attitudes about the existing social order that reflect potentially 
harmful dominant ideologies, and that they do so unconsciously and 
uncritically (Alfaro, et al., 2015; Davis, 1994; Gomez, 1994; Gonsalves, 
1996,2008; Haberman, 1991; Lucas, Villegas & Martin, 2013; Marx, 2006; 
Marx & Pennington, 2003; Sleeter, 1993,1994). We maintain that educa¬ 
tors who thus accept the existing social order will likely perceive—and 
possibly treat—low-SES linguistic minorities who speak nonstandard 
language varieties as being at the bottom of the hierarchy of social status 
and power (Valdes, 1998). 

Key dominant ideologies held by educators include the belief that 
the existing social order—that is, the meritocracy—is fair and just, 
and that disadvantaged cultural groups are responsible for their own 
socioeconomic situation. In addition, deficit views of non-White and poor 
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students continue to be held by educators (Valencia, 1997; Valencia & 
Solorzano, 1997). Furthermore, many educators continue to subscribe 
to assimilationist viewpoints and believe that linguistic minority and 
immigrant students should conform to the mainstream culture. It is 
important to note that non-White immigrants typically arrive in the 
United States ignorant of the fact that a racialized social hierarchy 
exists and that it will affect the way they are perceived and treated 
(Gibson, 1988; Ogbu, 1987). This hierarchy is evident in the difference 
between how White immigrants and non-White newcomers have been 
assimilated. Ronald Schmidt (cited in Wiley, 1999) considers the colonial 
legacy when pointing out that the assimilation experience of linguistic 
minorities of color has been noticeably different from that of European 
immigrants, in that the education offered to non-White colonized or 
enslaved groups was exclusively assimilationist and functioned not to 
integrate the groups into the dominant culture but to subordinate and 
socialize them for second-class citizenship (authors’ emphasis; Wiley, 
1999, p. 28). It is important to reiterate that, even though language 
and education policies aimed at European immigrants and non-White 
linguistic minority groups can be described as “assimilationist,” those 
for non-Whites (i.e., Indigenous peoples, African Americans, Mexican 
Americans, and Hawaiian Americans) involved a dimension of subordi¬ 
nation rather than integration. 

A third belief related to an “assimilate to subordinate” orientation is 
deficit ideology, also referred to in the literature as the social pathology 
or cultural deprivation model, which has the longest history of any edu¬ 
cational perspective or “theory” (Flores, 2005; Menchaca, 1997; Valencia, 
1997). Valencia (1997), who has traced its evolution over three centuries, 
found that the deficit model explains that the disproportionate share of 
academic problems among minority student is due largely to patholo¬ 
gies or deficits in their sociocultural backgrounds, such as cognitive and 
linguistic deficiencies (our emphasis). He explained that such “deficit” 
explanations continue to be the most prevalent in education (Valencia, 
1997). It is our position that by not unmasking deficit thinking for what 
it really is—hegemonic ideology—it continues to exist and mutate in 
teacher education classrooms because, even though multicultural edu¬ 
cation attempts to “interrupt notions of deficit thinking, [it is] ... often 
‘contaminated by other forms of deficit thinking’” (Pearl, 1997, p. 215). 

The combination of a meritocratic view of the social order, an “assimi¬ 
late to subordinate” colonial tradition, and a linguistic deficit orientation 
proves especially dangerous because it rationalizes a disregard for the 
nonstandard language varieties spoken at home by working-class lin¬ 
guistic- minority students. Educators who do not identify and interrogate 
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their negative ideological orientations may unknowingly reproduce the 
existing “assimilate to subordinate” social order (Gonsalves, 1996,2008; 
Marx, 2006; Marx & Pennington, 2003). 

Our own research (Alfaro, 2008; Alfaro et al., 2015; Bartolome, 2004, 
2008) suggests that many successful teachers have a counterhegemonic 
ideological orientation that enables them to question unfair and dis¬ 
criminatory practices in their schools. In studies of effective educators 
of linguistic minority students, we found that these educators reject dis¬ 
criminatory ideologies such as White supremacy, deficit views of low-SES 
nonmainstream students, and assimilation as a goal. They advocated 
instead for practicing “authentic carino” (care) and incorporating their 
students’ primary languages and cultural values into their school culture 
and curriculum (Bartolome, 2008). 

Furthermore, because they recognized that their minority students 
were not operating on a level playing field, these educators embraced 
their role as advocates and their responsibility to level the field for 
their students. These findings highlight the agency that teachers and 
other educators can wield in their work to create schools that are more 
just and democratic. Our findings also suggest that the formal study 
of ideology should be an essential component of any teacher education 
course of study. 

By critically studying dominant ideologies and how they manifest in 
schools, prospective teachers can develop critical thinking similar to that 
articulated by educators in the studies previously shared (Alfaro, 2008; 
Alfaro, et al., 2015; Bartolome, 2004,2008). They can begin to be agents 
of change as they develop critical thinking around hegemonic ideologies 
and adopt an ethical posture accordingly. As part of their learning about 
potentially harmful ideologies and the typical impact they have, bilingual 
teachers require explicit sociolinguistic instruction around nonstandard 
language use, particularly in light of the student populations they work 
with. This sociolinguistic understanding is expected to give teachers the 
tools they need to create their pedagogical structures—structures that 
will, on the one hand, enhance linguistic minority students’ ability to 
acquire standard Spanish and English and, on the other, create spaces 
in which the students’ cultural voices can emerge. In other words, the 
aim is for these students to succeed within the expectations of the school 
culture without having to subordinate their own working-class home 
cultures and language varieties. 
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Standard and Nonstandard Languages: 

A Critical Sociolinguistic Analysis 

Despite the Spanish language varieties and codeswitching typically 
present in bilingual classrooms, bilingual teacher preparation programs 
focus on what is considered the essential content knowledge and skills 
needed to teach in bilingual contexts; this curriculum includes course- 
work to develop these teachers’ standard Spanish proficiency However, 
because few teacher educators master standard Spanish themselves and 
Spanish language teacher preparation materials are rare, the challenge 
is great. Furthermore, after decades of English-only public school instruc¬ 
tion, many prospective bilingual teachers have weak standard Spanish 
skills. Nationwide efforts are currently underway to improve teacher 
preparation practices related to teaching academic content in Spanish 
(Guerrero & Valadez, 2011). We agree that such efforts are important, 
but we maintain that is insufficient and inappropriate to strengthen 
prospective bilingual teachers’ standard Spanish language competence 
without also addressing dominant ideologies and asymmetrical power 
relations. Moreover, given the hegemonic nature of these issues, many 
prospective teachers have likely developed deficit views of their low-SES 
linguistic minority students of color. 

The following vignette illustrates the need for bilingual teachers to 
recognize and monitor their low regard for students’ nonstandard Span¬ 
ish language use and codeswitching practices. During one of Alfaro’s 
classrooms visits, she observed a content-area Spanish science experi¬ 
ment where students worked collaboratively. Yaniel, a low-SES Latino 
student, was fully engaged in his project when he excitedly stated, “Es 
que tu le meneaste el baking soda antes de ponerle suficiente agua.” 
(“That happened because you wiggled the baking soda before putting 
sufficient water.”) At that moment, Mrs. Franco interrupted and ada¬ 
mantly interjected, “Como que le meneaste, esa es una palabra grotesca 
(authors’ emphasis), la palabra indicada es mezclar ... companeros, por 
favor, dlganle a Yaniel como se dice ‘baking soda’ en espaiiol... le dicen, 
bicarbonate de sodio.” (“What do you mean, wiggled, that is a gross 
word—the correct word is mixed...students, please tell Yaniel how to 
say ‘baking soda’ in Spanish.. .they tell him bicarbonate de sodio”) Mrs. 
Franco clearly adheres to the need to keep languages separate and to 
use solely standard Spanish in her efforts to keep the language, as she 
described it, “pure.” Her teaching and learning practices appear to be 
informed by what Ofelia Garcia (2014) refers to as “compartmental¬ 
ized and monoglossic notions of language and bilingualism” (p. 101). 
Mrs. Franco risked humiliating Yaniel, and her disgusted reaction to 
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his using the word meneaste likely discouraged the creative, fluid, and 
dynamic nature of linguistic minority students’ nonstandard language 
use (Garcia, 2014). 

Mrs. Franco’s ideological orientation toward language use in the 
classroom appears to mirror the prevalent linguicist beliefs that are 
perpetuated in mainstream classrooms, and it is shocking, though not 
entirely unexpected, to see this harmful ideology manifested in a bilin¬ 
gual/dual language classroom by a committed Latina bilingual educa¬ 
tor. Yaniel’s tongue was essentially being “yanked,” due to the teacher’s 
insistence that standard language is a superior choice over students’ 
home vernacular (Anzaldua, 1987). Although Mrs. Franco’s goal was for 
her fourth-grade students to become proficient bilinguals and biliterates, 
her pedagogy was informed by her deficit view of nonstandard language 
use and codeswitching. 

It is important to understand that teachers’ disdain for nonstandard 
languages is not based on a linguistic rationale but on dominant ideolo¬ 
gies that proclaim the superiority of standard Spanish, which has little 
to do with the language structure and a great deal to do with learned 
attitudes and biases, which are shaped by classist, linguicist, and racist 
notions intended to exclude rather than include (Flores & Rosa, 2015; 
Garcia, 2014). Ofelia Garcia’s research demands that we leave behind 
the deficit ideologies that surround the concepts of standard and non¬ 
standard language teaching and learning, and begin now to reinstate 
the linguistic databases that comprise bilingual education. 

How Are Nonstandard Varieties of Spanish 
Treated in Bilingual Classrooms? 

As bilingual educators, we like to believe that our emergent bilin¬ 
gual students are sheltered from much of the bias, mistreatment, and 
misunderstanding that occur in the world. However, despite the success 
of many bilingual/dual language and transitional bilingual education 
programs, the research suggests that social class and linguistic bias do 
show up in bilingual classrooms (Cervantes-Soon, 2014; Garcia, Lei, 
2014; Hernandez, 2015). In fact, given bilingual educators’ commitment 
to producing bilingual students who are strong in the primary language, 
we often obligate our students to leave their nonstandard vernaculars 
at the door, in effect tongue-tying them (Delpit, 2008; Montano et al., 
2005). The unspoken assumption is that primary language teachers 
must aggressively model the standard because students come to the 
classroom speaking “uneducated” nonstandard varieties or “dialects” 
(Flores & Rosa, 2015; Garcia, 2014). 
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And yet, we know that one’s primary language is inextricably linked 
to identity (Darder, 2012; Norton, 2010). In fact, as far back as 1981, so¬ 
ciolinguist Fernando Penalosa explained one major problem of bilingual 
education: 

[The] vast majority of Chicano and Puerto Rican children, if they do 
speak Spanish, speak a nonstandard variety, often laden with region¬ 
alism, archaisms, and heavy influence from English . .. [and] whether 
in a bilingual education program or in an ordinary high school or col¬ 
lege Spanish class, they are very likely to have a Standard Spanish 
speaking teacher who may place a very low evaluation on the local 
vernacular, (p. 156) 

Penalosa (1981) expressed his hope that bilingual educators would 
continue to work on this issue: “As more Chicano and Puerto Rican 
teachers are prepared, this problem will be alleviated, but only if these 
teachers, now having mastered the standard themselves, will be toler¬ 
ant and understanding of the nonstandard speakers, and treat them as 
different, not deficient ” (authors’ emphasis; p. 156). 

More current research by Ofelia Garcia (2009a, 2009b, 2013, 2014) 
coins the term “translanguaging” to refer to the creative ways bilinguals 
use language to make meaning and maximize their communicative po¬ 
tential. Bilinguals often move fluidly between Spanish and English, as 
well as standard and nonstandard vernaculars. Translanguaging thus is 
seen as “multiple discursive practices in which bilinguals engage in order 
to make sense of their bi/multilingual worlds” (Garcia, 2009, p. 45). 

This translanguaging theoretical orientation and the discipline 
of sociolinguistics both purport that a preference for certain language 
varieties over others reflects social bias rather than linguistic facts 
(Garcia, 2009b, 2013, 2014; Penalosa, 1981; Toribio, 2004; Wardhaugh, 
1998; Williams, 1997). In fact, it is often said that “a language is a dialect 
with an army and a navy,” and we find it difficult if not impossible to 
distinguish a language from a dialect using purely linguistic measures. 
In other words, a standard language is also a dialect—it just happens 
to be the dialect of speakers who are the most powerful in a society. 

As far as linguists are concerned, nonstandard and standard lan¬ 
guages are inherently equal linguistically, as no language is inferior or 
superior (Wardhaugh, 1998): they all follow linguistic rules (syntax),have 
a sound system (phonology), use particular words (lexicon), and mark 
words in particular ways (morphology). Sociolinguists are also quick to 
tell you that when we refer to a language—English, for example—we 
are not speaking of a single homogenous entity but to a conglomeration 
of regional and social dialects and personal and group styles. It would 
be more accurate, for example, to speak of “Englishes,” given the many 
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different varieties of English spoken across the globe (Canagarajah, 
2013; Delpit, 2008). 

In the bilingual classroom, negative beliefs and attitudes about 
standard and nonstandard languages can be acted on in ways that are 
hurtful to students, particularly in dual language programs where a 
key goal is to maintain and develop students’ native languages while 
adding English. In the following section, to illustrate the urgent need to 
develop and increase bilingual teachers’ ideological clarity, particularly 
around language, we present a few representative research studies that 
capture bilingual educators’ negative views of Latinos’ use of nonstan¬ 
dard language varieties and a colloquial lexicon. 

In one classic study by Ramirez and Milk (1986), bilingual teachers 
participating in a summer language institute were asked to react to and 
rate different varieties of English and Spanish across five contexts: (1) 
a standard version of both languages; (2) the local Spanish language 
variety; (3) the local Hispanicized English; (4) nonsense ungrammatical 
English and Spanish phrases; and (5) Spanish/English codeswitching 
or Spanglish. The teachers were asked to rate each variety’s appropri¬ 
ateness for the classroom and degree of correctness, and the speaker’s 
academic potential. 

The bilingual teachers rated standard Mexican Spanish and Ameri¬ 
can English highest, followed by the local Spanish variety, the local 
Hispanicized English, and ungrammatical English and Spanish. The 
teachers gave Spanish/English codeswitching the lowest rating, as they 
judged it least appropriate or correct. 

Bilingual teachers’ attitudes toward language varieties need to be 
recognized because they can affect their expectations for pupils’ academic 
performance. Teachers often form erroneous impressions based on stu¬ 
dents’ use of particular language varieties. In fact, almost a decade after 
the Ramirez and Milk study, Bloom (1991) studied Latina teachers’ at¬ 
titudes toward Mexican American students based on their skin color and 
use of standard/nonstandard English and Spanish. Bloom reports that 
these teachers tended to rate lighter skinned pupils more attractive and 
intelligent, and those who spoke close to standard Spanish and English 
were rated more intelligent and capable than nonstandard speakers. 

There is a growing body of literature on bilingual/dual language 
education that captures the negative messages Spanish speakers receive 
about their primary language vernaculars. One well-known example is 
Pam McCollum’s (1999) research study describing how the values com¬ 
municated implicitly in a middle school bilingual/dual language classroom 
influenced native Spanish speakers’ preference for English over Spanish, 
which is surprising, given that dual language proficiency is the goal of 
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bilingual education. McCollum reports that students came to value English 
over their native Spanish language variety despite their “official” positive 
attitudes about the value of bilingualism and its usefulness to their career 
aspirations. McCollum identified two main factors that appeared to cause 
this preference for English: the teacher’s use of a formal academic variety 
of Spanish and her tendency to devalue the nonstandard variety students 
spoke in the classroom, and the fact that important standardized tests 
were administered in English but not in Spanish. 

It is fascinating that the bilingual teacher in the study preferred for¬ 
mal academic Spanish because she was from the local Spanish-speaking 
community. She expressed a strong commitment to improving education 
for students like her and believed that Spanish language literacy would 
improve their life chances. Despite her admirable intentions, however, 
Spanish language arts became a battlefield of sorts, as she constantly 
corrected her students’ speech and made negative comments about their 
nonstandard Spanish or use of the vernacular. 

For example, McCollum describes this teacher’s correction of a 
student’s use of elevador (elevator); she informed him that the correct 
word was ascensor. When the student protested using an archaic rural 
form of asf (roughly “in this manner”), “Yo lo digo asina — elevador, ” the 
teacher countered, “Tampoco se usa ‘asina.’ La forma educada es ‘asi.’” 
She then wrote the word on the board and underlined it emphatically. 
Students responded to the teacher’s constant correction and denigration 
of their Spanish by switching to English. 

Equally incomprehensible to these native Spanish speakers was 
why their fluent communication in their vernacular was criticized, yet 
their native English-speaking peers were lauded when they produced 
incomplete Spanish phrases. Not only was their Spanish vernacular 
devalued, their teacher also denigrated the English they spoke. In ef¬ 
fect, the Spanish-speaking students were being muzzled because they 
did not speak Standard versions of either Spanish or English. 

Finally, students were assessed with both English and Spanish stan¬ 
dardized tests, but it was evident that only the English test counted, as 
it required a flurry of preparation and the teacher stressed the impor¬ 
tance of attending schooling during the week of the test. The Spanish 
standardized tests were shorter and were administered only to students 
in the bilingual program. 

McCollum’s study (1999) and others (Fitts, 2006; Palmer, 2008) suggest 
that Latino students in bilingual programs often resist speaking Spanish 
because they perceive themselves as being in a position of inferiority 
and powerlessness. This is ironic, given that these classrooms are run 
in what is supposedly the students’ native language. In bilingual/dual 
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language programs made up of working-class native Spanish speakers 
and middle-class native English speakers, the English speakers learn 
the valued standard Spanish and typically do not feel denigrated in 
the process. Furthermore, they often come to school with middle-class 
cultural capital they can transfer from English to Spanish. 

The fact that bilingual educators are unknowingly preparing native 
English speakers for successful additive bilingualism and native Span¬ 
ish speakers for subordinating, subtractive bilingualism is powerfully 
illustrated in the following two vignettes that were captured by Cristina 
Alfaro when she visited an English-Spanish bilingual/dual language 
school in an agricultural area in Southern California. Alfaro had an 
opportunity to observe and interview fourth graders in a classroom 
where 50 percent of the class day was conducted in English and 50 per¬ 
cent in Spanish. Alfaro interviewed Brent, a native English-speaking, 
White middle-class fourth grader, and the son of a well-known rancher 
in the area. The interview consisted of questions about his experience 
in a dual language program. When Brent was asked why he thought 
it was beneficial and important to learn how to speak, read, and write 
in both Spanish and English, he responded, “I need to learn Spanish 
so that when I grow up, I can tell the workers what to do.” At this very 
early age, Brent already had evidently received the message from his 
school, family, and society that English is the language of power. Brent 
also clearly expects to have the upper hand when he grows up to be a 
bilingual White middle-class man. 

A second interview was with Carlos, a low-SES, native Spanish¬ 
speaking Mexican American, the son of an area migrant worker. Alfaro 
asked Carlos why he thought it was beneficial and important to learn 
how to speak, read, and write in Spanish and English, and he responded, 
“I think it is important so that when I grow up I can get a better job, but 
I think it is better to speak English.” These two very different fourth 
graders have both clearly received and internalized the message that 
English is the language of power and that Spanish is the language of 
the poor, and thus Spanish has less value. In this case, the “invisible” 
language bias undoubtedly worked against these bilingual/ dual language 
teachers’ finest efforts and best intentions. 

As we see it, if we are serious about leveling the education playing 
field, it is imperative that bilingual educators who teach students from 
the economically poorest populations resist and interrupt persistent 
hegemonic pedagogies. We should not be shocked by Brent’s and Carlos’ 
responses because they bear a direct relationship to the social status 
quo, which is a signal of the urgent need for prospective teachers to un¬ 
derstand and deal with the ideological dimensions of bilingualism in a 
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neocolonial context where Spanish speakers are still marked as deficient 
(Solorzano & Yosso, 2001; Yosso, 2005, Solorzano & Villalpando, 1998). 

Bilingual teacher education programs typically revolve around de¬ 
veloping content-area knowledge in English and the partner language 
(i.e., Spanish), and around the Common Core State Standards and the 
like (Quezada & Alfaro, 2012). We maintain that it is equally important 
to increase bilingual teachers’ ideological clarity and discover ways to 
honor and build on the nonstandard language varieties that working- 
class emergent bilinguals bring into the classroom. 

Radically Transforming Bilingual Education: 

Increasing Teachers’ Ideological Clarity and Honoring 
Students’ Nonstandard Language Varieties in the Classroom 

In the field of education, short-term technical responses in the form 
of pre-packaged curricula or lockstep methodologies have typically been 
the norm (Bartolome, 1994). Thus it is challenging for us, as bilingual 
educators, to accept that there are no easy answers, no supernatural 
methods or curricula that will magically transform low-SES, nonstandard 
language speakers into middle-class achievers. 

Groundbreaking research that challenges worn-out deficit and 
linguicist views of working-class linguistic minority students and em¬ 
braces a “cultural wealth” view of these students offers us fresh hope 
that the cultural and linguistic capital our students bring to school 
will be acknowledged along with other forms of nonmonetary capital 
(Darder, 2012; Hollins, 2014; Nieto, 2005; Perez Huber, 2009; Solorzano 
& Villalpando, 1998; Solorzano & Yosso, 2001; Yosso, 2005). Yosso (2005) 
identifies seven forms of cultural wealth; given our focus in this chapter, 
we center on linguistic capital: 

1 .Aspirational capital refers to the ability to maintain hopes and dreams 
despite real and perceived barriers. 

2. Linguistic capital refers to intellectual and social skills attained 
through communication experiences in more than one language and/or 
style, such as translating and interpreting abilities, creative storytell¬ 
ing, and other “oral culture” skills. 

3. Familial capital refers to forms of knowledge nurtured among fam¬ 
ily members, such as dichos or proverbs, consejos or advice, cuentos or 
stories, etc. 

4. Social capital refers to networks of people and community resources 
that can help students navigate school and other institutions. 
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5. Navigational capital refers to student resilience coupled with support 
networks that help students persist. 

6. Resistance capital refers to knowledge and skills developed in op¬ 
position to mistreatment and unfair treatment. 

7. Spiritual capital refers to a set of resources and skills rooted in a 
spiritual connection to a reality greater than oneself. It can encompass 
religious, indigenous, and ancestral beliefs and practices learned from 
one’s family and community, or that reflect the inner self. Thus, spiri¬ 
tuality in its many forms can provide a sense of hope and faith. 

These seven forms of cultural wealth identify strengths particu¬ 
lar to Latino students and challenge dominant deficit perspectives of 
them and their communities. Recent research studies framed using 
the cultural wealth model have begun identifying the characteristics 
of linguistic cultural wealth. In fact, a growing number of studies that 
examine Spanish/English codeswitching and the use of Spanglish to 
teach conventional academic skills strongly support this additive model 
(Martinez, 2010; Martinez, Orellana, Pacheco & Carbone, 2008; Sayer, 
2008,2010). Many of these studies capture linguistic minority students’ 
strengths and skills as translators and interpreters, and have begun to 
examine how these skills and abilities link positively to their schoolwork 
(Faulstich Orellana, Dorner & Pulido, 2003; Faulstich, Reynolds, Dorner 
& Meza, 2003; Garcia, 2009a & b; Martinez et al., 2008). 

For example, in Martinez’s (2010) research on sixth-grade Mexican 
American students’ codeswitching, he included a component that asked 
students to explain their codeswitching practices, which resulted in 
increased metalinguistic awareness. Martinez reports that Spanglish 
functions as a semiotic tool that enables Latino emergent bilingual stu¬ 
dents to accomplish important state-required language functions, such 
as clarifying and/or reiterating utterances; quoting and reporting speech; 
joking and/or teasing; establishing solidarity and intimacy; shifting voices 
for different audiences; and communicating subtle nuances of meaning. 

Martinez and the teacher tapped into the students’ growing meta¬ 
linguistic awareness to help them transfer their codeswitching skills, 
such as shifting voices for different audiences and communicating subtle 
nuances in meaning, to their academic writing. Martinez maintains 
that “leveraging the skills embedded in students’ use of Spanglish 
could radically transform how students view the relationship between 
every day and academic knowledge, and thereby have a transforma¬ 
tive impact on their academic literacy learning” (p. 146). Sayer (2013) 
reports comparable findings in his research in a transitional bilingual 
second-grade classroom, where the teacher encouraged students to use 
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all their linguistic resources during classroom instruction. The teacher, 
a “TexMex” speaker herself, allowed students to codeswitch, use archaic 
forms of Spanish, and speak rural varieties of Mexican Spanish without 
castigating them. She instead celebrated their multilingual skills and 
allowed them to use their mixed language vernacular to communicate 
and to demonstrate their learning in the classroom. 

Sayer (2013) recommends that teachers “recognize a need to contest 
language ideologies that favor dominant languages [and]. . . develop 
translanguaging instruction that (1) teaches the standard language 
form through the vernacular; (2) use the vernacular to mediate academic 
content; and (3) impart lessons that instill ethnolinguistic consciousness 
and pride” (p. 85). We similarly encourage bilingual educators to devise 
a pedagogy that encourages linguistic minority students to tap into and 
proudly display their linguistic wealth in the classroom and to build on 
it as a strategy for appropriating standard academic discourses in both 
target languages. 

Bilingual teacher educators must take an informed critical socio- 
linguistic view of the linguistic resources linguistic minority children 
bring to the classroom and consciously and critically take into account 
these students’ “linguistic funds of knowledge” (Sayer, 2010). These 
connections between students’ vernaculars and academic language, as 
Martinez (2010) states, “constitute potentially transformative points of 
leverage for academic literacy, teaching, and learning” (p. 145). More¬ 
over, as Flores and Rosa (2015) brilliantly argue, teachers require an 
alternative pedagogical approach that celebrates the dynamic linguistic 
practices of linguistic minority students while concurrently raising their 
awareness about issues of language and power. They state: 

This approach would also empower teachers to move beyond pedagogies 
geared toward responding to students’ purported linguistic deficiencies 
or “gaps” and... provide these students with tools to challenge the range 
of inequalities with which they are faced. This is a powerful shift from 
teaching students to follow rules of appropriateness to working with 
them as they struggle to imagine and enact alternative, more inclusive 
realities, (p. 168) 


Conclusion 

Given the projected growth of the cultural and linguistic diversity 
of students in U.S. public schools, it is critical that bilingual educators 
factor social class diversity into their view of language variation and 
clearly understand how “invisible” social class and language bias can 
undermine their best efforts with students from the economically poorest 
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populations. We contend that bilingual teacher educators and teacher 
candidates must resist and interrupt persistent hegemonic ideologies 
and practices in their daily work as part of a powerfully transformative 
pedagogical process and a deep political imperative (Darder, 2015). 

Our discussion begins by indicating the need for additional research 
to help prepare ideologically clear bilingual teachers who work toward 
continually developing an elevated critical consciousness of their stu¬ 
dents’ linguistic capital. A fundamental challenge, in our opinion, is to 
teach middle-class “school language” varieties in intellectually honest 
and bias-free ways. We must teach low-SES linguistic minority students 
using “cultural wealth” pedagogical approaches so they can ultimately 
appropriate new language varieties in an additive and self-empower¬ 
ing fashion. Teaching standard academic discourse in both English and 
Spanish cannot be accomplished without taking a detour through the 
richness of students’ vernaculars. 

We would like to close with a quote by the well-known feminist, Gloria 
Anzaldua (1987). Although Anzaldua wrote about Chicanas, her words 
apply powerfully to anyone whose tongue has been “yanked” because 
standard languages have been imposed on them as being superior to 
their home vernaculars—a form of silencing that devoices and tongue- 
ties students: 

So, if you want to really hurt me, talk badly about my language. Ethnic 
identity is twin skin to linguistic identity—I am my language. 

Until I can take pride in my language, I cannot take pride in myself. 
Until I can accept as legitimate Chicano Texas Spanish, Tex-Mex and all 
the other languages I speak, I cannot accept the legitimacy of myself. 

Until I am free to write bilingually and to switch codes without hav¬ 
ing always to translate, while I still have to speak English or Spanish 
when I would rather speak Spanglish, and as long as I have to accom¬ 
modate the English speakers rather than having them accommodate 
me, my tongue will be illegitimate. 

I will no longer be made to feel ashamed of existing. I will have 
my voice: Indian, Spanish, white. I will have my serpents’ tongue—my 
woman’s voice, my sexual voice, my poet’s voice. I will overcome the 
tradition of silence, (p. 59) 

As we see it, the hard task we now face is how to honor our students’ 
working-class languages, their legitimate multiple voices, and their ways 
of being in a multilingual and multicultural world, while simultaneously 
helping them to critically and happily appropriate academic middle-class 
discourses in standard Spanish and English. We need to acknowledge 
that, in the field of bilingual education, we already have pedagogically 
sound principles anchored in an ongoing sincere commitment to our 
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students’ learning and emancipation. Most importantly, we need to be 
conscious that, unless we have the courage to intervene strategically, 
forcefully, purposefully, and consistently, discriminatory hegemonic 
ideologies and practices will continue to contaminate our best bilingual 
education efforts and intentions. 


Note 

1 Phillipson (1992) explains the concept of linguicism as referring “exclu¬ 
sively to ideologies and structures where language is the means for effecting or 
maintaining an equal allocation of power and resources” (p. 55). He states that 
linguicism is “in operation if a teacher stigmatizes the local dialect spoken by 
the children and this has consequences of a structural kind, that is, there is an 
unequal division of power and resources as a result” (p. 55). 
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